MONTAIGNE  AMONG  HIS  BOOKS

where diverse from clime to clime, yet ever and
everywhere the same marvellously vain, shifting",
undulant being. Thirty-one out of the total of
seventy-six books, once Montaigne's, which have
been recovered, are historical; not far from half
of the entire number. On the memorials of indi-
viduals and of the species found in such records
as these, it wras the essay or trial of his judgment
that Montaigne especially desired to make. He
did not care merely to load his memory with
facts; his memory was a most convenient sieve,
which let the idle rubbish of insignificant, un-
illuminated facts escape. He would not be a
pedant, who makes his jewel of an opaque pebble.
A fact was of value to him as the means of attain-
ing a truth. Whatever threw light upon any
feature, any aspect of human nature, he appro-
priated for his own uses. Such " game" he
bagged in that serviceable memory of his safely
enough; and often an anecdote seemingly trivial,
but significant when turned around and seen on
the right side, told him more than any pompous
setting-forth of public events; for these, as he
would say, are often the result not of human
character or human resolve but of that incalcu-
lable "fortune'5 which determines the issues of
things. Caring for anecdotes," he turned with
peculiar interest to the biographical side of his-
tory ; he could not learn enough about men and
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